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work are also Catholics, occupying various positions in the church and its 
schools. This fact is indicative of the growth of liberalism among the 
churchmen of the Continent. It is the old story of Athens which M. Piat 
tells — a story which is ever new in power to interest, and so important in the 
making of the western world that it cannot be told too often. Here it is 
told with all the subtle charm of French prose, and with no trace of preju- 
dice. It is the purpose of each of the volumes of this series to present the 
thought and influence of the thinker which it treats, rather than the man 
himself, and the editor has requested his co-laborers, so the announcement 
tells us, to avoid technicalities of language, and in so far as possible to 
humanize this most human science. A work on Socrates must of necessity 
follow the beaten path. It is a well-known country through which our 
guide would lead us, and there is little which he can do but put the old 
familiar facts in new and more dramatic form. For students this is the chief 
value of M. Fiat's book. He gives careful attention to the social situation 
out of which Socrates grew ; he describes, in so far as it can be described, 
the youth of the world-forming sage ; he pictures the labors of the preceptor 
of Athens, and then he turns to a discussion of the Socratic doctrine. M. 
Piat's discussion of the aim of Socrates, and of the methods by which he 
sought to realize this aim, are particularly full and satisfactory. I find 
nothing to criticise in them and much to commend. Full attention is given, 
in the discussion of the Socratic ethics, to the fact that Socrates wrought a 
revolution by generalizing the practice of 'the common man.' The re- 
ligious character of the master, possibly the most commonly neglected 
aspect of his life, is here carefully treated. The book closes with a brief 
discussion of the influence of Socrates. Into the pedantry of Socrates, 
of Xenophon, or of Plato, M. Piat does not go. His aim is not to criticise, 
but merely to present in outline the well-established facts of the master's 
life and mission. This task he has performed acceptably. The volumes of 
this series will be of service rather by extending philosophic knowledge than 
by increasing it, and to this end they are designed. Yet certain volumes of 
the series will be eagerly awaited by scholars, especially those on Male- 
branche and the other French philosophers, while the Avicenna of Baron 
Carra de Vaux will be most welcome. 

Ernest Carroll Moore. 
University of California. 

The Spiritual Life ; Studies in the Science of Religion. By George A. 

Coe. New York, Eaton and Mains, 1900. — pp. 260. 

This volume contains both a contribution to the psychology of religion, and 
an attempt to apply these psychological results to the normative problems 
which arise in the study of religion. Since the burden of the book is the val- 
uation of certain current concepts of spirituality, it has a philosophical as well 
as a psychological interest. Unfortunately, criticism is made somewhat dif- 
ficult by the decidedly practical tone of the book, and one is uncertain 
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whether the pedagogical earnestness of the author, and his special pleading 
for a reform of religious opinion, should be made the subject of the same 
sort of judgment that is passed upon purely scientific effort. Since, however, 
the incorporation of the results of the so-called psychology of religion into the 
philosophy of religion promises to be a problem of the near future, it would 
seem that the first effort in that direction should receive serious considera- 
tion. As to the psychological portions of the book, there can be no doubt 
that Professor Coe has made an original and probably valuable contribution 
in his chapter on " Religious Dynamics," which is a restatement of a recent 
contribution to the Psychological Review. Probably every one who exam- 
ines his studies carefully, will agree with Starbuck that both methods and 
results are valuable. In his explanation of religious transformation, by re- 
ferring them to the phenomena of expectation, suggestibility, and tempera- 
mental differences, Professor Coe has developed a side of the study which 
is of considerable importance. Hitherto the problem has been largely the 
determination of the ideal content of consciousness preceding and during 
conversion, with a study of environmental conditions. In bringing forward 
the functional side, and in so doing, supplementing the questionaire method 
by an introduction of experiment upon the subjects themselves, one of the 
chief difficulties of previous investigations has been avoided. For the mere 
descriptions of the content of the subject's experience, as gotten through 
the questionaire method, includes a valuation of that experience in terms of 
the prevailing notions of what that experience should be. This the recur- 
rence of certain catch-words in the answers to questions clearly indicates. 

Professor Coe's results are certainly striking. As a result of his exami- 
nation of seventeen subjects for temperamental indications, for evidences of 
suggestibility, and for the presence of striking mental and motor automatism, 
he finds convincing percentages in favor of the theory that religious trans- 
formation is conditioned by expectation, by the predominance of sensibility 
over intellect and will, by the possession of the sanguine and melancholic 
temperament (as determined by Wundt's principle of classification), and by 
a high degree of suggestibility. One unsatisfactory feature of his results, 
however, as they appear in publication, cannot be denied. While the union 
of the two principles of classification of temperament, the qualitative and 
quantitative, commends itself, still, realizing the difficulty of the most rudi- 
mentary temperamental classification, we do not feel that the author's assur- 
ance that his classification of the subjects was determined by a considera- 
tion of " a wide range of facts" quoted from the answers to questions 
and from personal observation, is sufficient to satisfy us entirely as to the 
correctness of his classification, especially since it becomes fundamental in 
his later conclusions. 

The closing chapter of the book is entitled "A Study in Spirituality." 
Genetic and social psychology have long since contributed their quota of 
material for the valuation of religious experience, and now the experimental 
method proposes to use its data in the determination of a norm of spiritu- 
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ality. Taking his studies of relation of temperament and religious experience 
in conversion as a starting point, Professor Coe comes to the conclusion 
that the tendency of present-day religious experience is to identify the con • 
cept of spirituality with a type of experience which is possible to but two 
temperaments, the sanguine and the melancholic. This position he finds 
further substantiated by a study of the qualities of sainthood, as understood 
by the church throughout its history, and by an analysis of the Methodist 
hymnal, wherein he finds a large percentage subjective and emotional, and 
of the sort of hymns that make their appeal to these temperaments alone. 
With these facts he connects the predominance of the feminine element in 
the church, and the failure of the church to reach the stronger temperaments 
among the men. 

Interesting as this theory certainly is, and valuable as it may be as a 
suggestion for practical religious activity, it may well be questioned whether 
the facts it records are sufficiently inclusive to warrant these generalizations, 
and whether the analysis of spirituality upon which he bases his negative 
criticism, does justice to either the present or historic concept of spirituality 
in its fullest significance. It may well be doubted whether the examples of 
sainthood (St. Augustine, St. Francis, and St. Anthony being taken as 
types) is really typical, whether St. Chrysostom and St. Athanasius would 
not show another side if subjected to examination, and even whether St. 
Augustine and the modern Newman (with their marvelous union of intellect 
and will) are not nearer the general notions of spirituality than the ' man 
of straw ' which is subjected to criticism. Again, would not a study of the 
great historic hymns of the church, to say nothing of the Episcopal hymnal, 
have disclosed another concept of the spiritual ? The point which I wish 
to make is that Professor Coe's generalizations and criticisms are based 
upon a very limited view of religious experience, and are essentially of the 
nature of special pleading to a special group of minds. 

Above all, there is essentially an argumentum in circulo in the attempt 
to pass from the psychological to the normative point of view. The psycho- 
logical starting point is essentially a well-defined concept of religious 
experience in conversion, and if the facts themselves are to be subjected to 
statistical methods, only such can be examined as can be gathered under the 
norm of investigation. To use the variations from that norm to criticise 
the norm itself, is like using the psychology of space to criticise the notion 
of object and space itself. Besides, the determination of a norm of valut 
is a product of the analysis of a historic struggle toward an ideal, and not 
of the interpretation of a few facts gathered together for the purpose of a 
restricted and special investigation. If Professor Coe' s volume is a practical 
manual of the spiritual life in one of its most striking phases, for the use of 
practical men, we believe that it will be found of value to such as have need 
for it. From the standpoint of the philosophical student, it contains one 
valuable contribution to psychology and many suggestive and interesting 
reflections. W. M. Urban. 

Ursinus College. 



